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order, discipline, regular attendance, a prescribed curriculum, and regular classification
and promotion from one grade to the next. Constant attempts were made to make
students "toe the mark." Innumerable rules were passed to prevent fighting, carrying
weapons, lying, cheating, drinking, gambling, swearing, card playing, dicing, and even
swimming, skating, fishing, and birdcatching. Severe punishments were meted out in
the attempt to enforce discipline. Part of the necessity for discipline was doubtless the
fact that the secondary schools, especially in Germany and France, began to take over
many of the subjects of the traditional liberal arts that had formerly been taught in the
medieval university.
The effort to teach difficult classical studies to young boys, who began the
course anywhere from the age of seven to ten and finished at from fourteen to
seventeen years of age, must certainly have taxed the ingenuity of the masters in
matters of discipline. They therefore reacted by relying upon constant surveillance and
supervision, rewards for the informer, and increasingly brutal and humiliating corporal
punishment. These school tactics were among the reasons why the attitude toward
children began to change with the Enlightenment toward a more humane and liberal
view of the nature of children. Children could simply not be so bad as to deserve the
excessively severe punishment meted out to them.
In the predominantly Latin countries the teaching orders of the Catholic church
maintained a firm hold on the control of education in contrast to the Protestant and
civil control in the countries of Northern Europe. It is true that in the seventeenth
century the French Estates-General clearly called upon the church to establish schools
in all towns and villages and to institute compulsory education. France,however,had
followed the line of allowing the church to conduct schools without much civil
control. In the wars between Catholics and Huguenots it was, among other things, the
zeal of the Huguenots to establish schools and colleges along Calvinist models that
aroused the ire of the Catholics. After the Edict of Nantes in 1598 one of the civil
liberties that the Huguenots gained was the right to conduct their own schools and
universities in their free cities and towns.
After Louis XIV came into power, however, education was largely turned over
to the Catholic church while civil control was exerted primarily over universities in a
series of edicts about what university professors could and could not teach. Louis XIV
required universities to teach the French civil law as well as canon law, and several
edicts were issued to prevent instruction on the works of Descartes and other
modernists. The French universities thus tended to decline into impotency under the
oppression of religious fanaticism and state absolutism. The Huguenots had established
eight or nine higher institutions during the period of toleration, but they were
effectively wiped out when the Edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV in 1685
and the Huguenots were driven under cover or into exile.
At the lower levels of education, however, the stimulus of the Counter-Reforma-
tion decrees of the Council of Trent bore fruit in the establishment of many schools
by church teaching orders in the Catholic countries. Among the most energetic
bishoprics was the diocese of Paris, where schools were organized for the poor and
laboring classes and where by 1675 some 5,000 pupils were being taught by 300
teachers. The Jesuit secondary schools were doubtless the most numerous and influ-